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off the decision from month to month, and from year
to year, till there was nothing left to decide. Again,
there is a still further lack of self-respect to be con-
demned in his shabby, desultory, slovenly habits of life.
A hermit who is deliberately dirty and uncomfortable,
because he attaches a certain moral weight to the
avoidance of all the conveniences and conventionalities
of life, may be admired at a distance, though his ad-
mirers may shun personal contact. He is at all events
the victim of a theory. But there is not so much to be
said for a man like FitzG-erald, who had the instincts
of a gentleman, and a knowledge of the usages of the
world. It may be tiresome to be shaved and brushed
and decently habited; but the man who cannot sustain
the trouble involved in arriving at this result is a
social malingerer. Austerity is one thing and sloven-
liness is another. The most that can be said for
FiteGerald is that his sloppiness wals innocent. But
it was not only a superficial sloppiness; it penetrated
the mind and character as well; and though no
criticisms can derogate from the abundant charm, the
delicate tenderness, the refinement, the sweetness, the
fancy, the humour of the man, yet it is impossible in
reading his letters to resist the wish that he would, so
to speak, pull himself together. One feels that the fine
qualities of his mind and character would have gained
rather than have suffered by a little more discipline,
a little more self-control.

The possibilities of such a life as he led were great.
KtzG-erald enjoyed absolute liberty, and never felt
the pressure of pecuniary anxieties. But by his want
of method, his whimsical pettishness, his lack of
initiative and diligence, his slovenliness, he somehow
failed to make Ms life a wholly dignified one.

Nx> one ever wrote with more insight than Fitz- Gowelld's heart.
